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r jHE following article which apr 
pearod; a-fecently in an Oxford 
undergraduate weekly offers 
some fine advice to one first coming 
to a <gi*eat institution of learning. An 
exhortation to freshmen informing 
them that are arriving af a kind 
of madhouse, may be as suitable for 
the perusal ' of: thè first year men at 
McQilll os'; of' those at Oxford. It con- 
cludes wltlx.. a happy exhortation to 
jollity and piirth, an invitation to car- 
nival which , we would like to extend 
to .all innocent: Freshmen here— and, 
beyond them, to knowing Sophomores, 
important Juniors, and staid Seniors. 



over-educated musician de- 

# ' cided to patronize an orches- 
* irai recital given by Mr. Paul 
Whiteman; and again he was fortun- 
ate enough to secure a seat next to 
mine. The orchestra started: their 

first number was "Monkey Doodle". 
While I swayed to the forceful rhythm 
of the music and my memory wan- 
dered to the dance last night, espec-» 
iallyi that fourth fox-trot, this ubiqui- 
tous person beside me uttered the 
w'ord "Junk!" My usual horror over- 
came me; I rushed with pen, ink and 
paper (mostly pa^r) to the defense 
of the much-insulted, much misunder. 
stood jazz. 

Music is the art of making dom- 
binatlons of intelligible tones into 
compositions of definite structure ! and 
significance according to the laws of 
melody, harmony and rhythm. In Us 
melody, nluaic (os it appeai^s on the 
staff) as viewed horizontally is :om- 
ppsed of a single series of tones; in 
its harmony, music is considered ver- 
tically; in Its rhythm, tones are con- 
sidered in movement as conforming 
by means of accents and phrases to a 
definite time pattern. And., in all 
these three essentials, especially’ the 



In jazz is explained by the no curai 
tendency to accent the first; and third 
beats; and when these accents are 
missing the body moves to', replace 
them .and we get motion, jus^l (as we’ 
learn In physics) as everything moves 
to fill up a vacuum. Our; classical 
composers used syncopation Sparing- 
ly, • for its effect was considej-ed . too 
violent, yet it Is so strong and driving 
that • It is never tedious. Beethoven, 
braving the hostliity of the old. school, 
made' frequent use of it with magical 
effect.-. Bèe for example the first 
movement of his second symphony, aii; 
episode, in the. first movement' of the'; 
"Erolca" and many passages dn the 
flhale of the Appassionata Sopata... 

There is another sort of rhythm es- 
sential to music, besides the placing 
of accents in each bar, rhythm ' o£. 
phrase, that is to say, the different 
sentences making up the music. .must 
he. balanced: for music, like poetry, is 
composed of sentences with . .periods, 
and comrsas. The simplest form of 
.rhythmically balanced group: ;is the 
following: - ■' ' 

Â. Sentence of a certain .miimber 
, of bars stating the theme. ' 

R Sentence of an equal ;;number, 
of bars balancing A ’= ! 

C. Sentence of a certain '^number 
of bars opposing A apd B. , 

D. Sentence of an equal !uumber 

• ■ of bars balancing C i. 

• È. Sentence of same number of 
bars as A and B and i)alailc- 
^ . ing them. 

This "Is equivalent poetically;! to the 
form known as the Limerick of which 
the follo^ng Is a relevant and^lgnifi- 
oane example: “ 

A. There was an old man of To- 
bago 

B. Who lived on rice, gruel arid 
sago 

C. Till much to his bliss ! 

D. His doctor, said th*s 

E. To a leg. Sir,- of mutton lyou 

may go. * '/ 

in most jazz music the chorus; (the 
only dependable part of jazz) follows 
out this plan exactly. Talce "Linger 
Awhile” for example: 

A. The stars shine 1— — 

linger awhile (eight bar sen- 
tence stating main th'eme) 

B. They whisper -f- — . 

linger awhile (eight bar sen- 
tence balancing A) ; 

C. An'd when 5-011 have gone 
away (four bar sentence) . 

D. Each hour will "seem a day 
(four bar sentence balancing 



I.-v-UNIVERSITY TRADITIONS 
AND ORIGINS 



iTrr^’l'EN nowadays . universities 
tell stories about thé? men who 
founded them, but as a rule 
they are poor stories, for p-e ■ are prosy 
people to-day, and ^ have ;|)ecome 
ashamed of our imaglnaUoris. It is 
difficult to say how far, :or;-how long, 
men-. of the middle ages -believed the 
stories they told of the origins of 
their universiitles, or of anything else 
Cor that matter. Probably they did 
believe thenl, and If so. It is a good 
thldg that they did not know enough 
to realise that the stories were not 
true, for they are vastly entertaining. 
In nearly all oases the supposed 
founder was some great man of note, 
as, for Instance, Charlemagne at Par- 
is, and of course, Alfred the Gireat at 
Oxford. The story of Oxford suppos- 
es that Alfred founded the University 
with the aid df certain veterans who 
had escaped -tfrcwi the siege of Ttr)y, 
and a noted King Mempric, a com- 
panion of King Da 5 'id of Israel. More- 
over aU' these were ... mighty ..men of 
valour, and knights to boot, as were 
all the mighty men of the tinies. Now, 
I submit that whether this. Is all true 
Or not is a matter of small • Import, 
‘iind I feei that we, on our’ pdi't, have 
I carried, the mania .for tiiith to a ri- 
diculous' lengtli In 'expl'o^ng such 
ideas, and preserving' the traditions of 
our riwn universities, naked of ro- 
mance. I would suggest tlmt. we re- 
medy the deficiency. Surely some 
Intelligent >-oung man. with plenty of 
spare time, could suddenly discover 
that our James McGUl was Christo- 
pher Columbus, mysterkmsly dothéd 
In on alias. We mig^ dra>w in 
some of the more famous figures of 
antiquity. Would it- not enhance our 
importance in our ovm eyes to claim 
corineotion with Julius Caesar? And 
Is it not likely that John, sickened 
with the nauseating taste of the 
rushes of Runnymedei forthwith fled 
to a new continent to reform hia life, 
and rihow his penltenlce Ibiy piatroriislng 
learning? Of course we should be be- 
hind the times if we represented these 
notables as Icnights in arms, for the 
knight of to-day is no longer in arms, 
but In business. So that .to Columbus 
naturally falls the first presidency of 
the United States, vbile I feel sure 
that Julius Caesar might claim the 
first railroad, and John, as his base- 
ness befits, the first discovery of gold. 
All this is as It may be, and no unl- 
.'\’er.'ïity with a oorporaite sense of- hu- 
mour can now fail to act upon my ad- 
vice. As a matter of fact, however, 
universities happened In the first in- 
stance, and were not founded imtil 
somewhat later timea Just before the 
beginaing of the 12 th century an in- 
creased Intex-est in law and order 
came over Europe, as well as ether 
changes of a more Intellectual nature, 
and as a result of the former, certain 
men who had acquired a knowledge 
of the old Roman law, which was pre- 
served to some deja-ee in Italy, began 
to teach It to any -w’ho wished to 
learn, in their native city of Bologna. 
Since there came thither students 
from all over Europe, for in those 
times there were no commercial mag- 
nates to desire the erection of tariff 
(Continued on Page Four) 



TO THE FRESHMAN 

ace arriving at 'a kind ol 
Ir National, or International Mad- 
• house, and you must look to- 
ward finding the inmates nuud< Indeed 

m 

a mari must be slightly insane if he 
willingly undergoes the laws of this 
place whether formal or informal. 
Who but a madman would spend 
three years learning what he does not 
intend to remember in order to +€ll 
three little old men what they already 
know? And most of those years are 
Bpwt In forgebtinig why we are here. 
’ÏQU youcselC, though {.-ou may Intend 



The Dryad 

HE’S tali' and atately and dres^d all in green, 

As like, a young poplar tree as any girl IVe seen, 



And the little winds of April have mistaken her for one 
As she stands on the hill tc^ in the rain and sun ; 



I3»qr ruffle up her dresses and stow a frill of white 
That flutters like a poplar’s leaves, dazzling to the sight- 

But (A, I’m glad her beauty means nothing more to me 
Than the wind among the leaves of a tall pt^lar tree ! 



.last, jazz shews its rightful claim to 
be called music (without the accom- 
panying sniff). 

Rhy-thm is the life-blood of music 
and driv-es it on juat as accents put 
movement into poetry. Jazz has 
rhythm; Its very purpose,- to incite 
our laggard feet ito the imitation of 
the antics of a fox, makes this essen- 
tial. • 

There are four notes, or their equiv- 
alent, to each bar of a fox-trot. Now 
if wo look at the left of the first Hue 
of the chorus we shall see in most 



to work, wUl find a .seat of learning, 
to be a very comfortable chair to 
sleep In; and mudh study is like little- 
study, Inasmuch as bbtSi tend to make 
the student farm out his intellect 
upon his tutor so that he may have 
more time ’to gather facts as a child 
gathers nmpet-sheïls and on the last 
day of the seaside holidays throws 
them out of the window. . ' . . . 

You win find Oxford a long chain 
of tea-<pairtles, at -which yoiur friends 
will be presented either by themselvea 

light. 



or by others in a strange new 
You -will find all the world 
suddenly more mature and perhaps a 
little more coarse. But as you yom*- 
self grow more mature you will forge|t 
this,, and seek intelligence above all 
tliinga. But you must not. expect to 
bo wise too soon. You must put on 
the Jester’s Cap before you 'are worthy 
to wear the Bachelor’s Hood: other- 
wise you will remain a poor unofficial 
fool all your days. Drink w'hat you 
will, wear Wliat you will; think what 
you will; dare what you will.; If you 
are interested, talk the sun up about 
the old disputes of art and fate and 
truth and beaut 5 '. Lie in bad till it is 
tea-time if your scout will let 5 'ou, 
and it is your wish. Live on bananas 
and cream for six da 5 's. Bind 5 -our 
soul to the River-Devil in, an in- 
famous contract he will woo 5 ’ou to 
lhl;m wibli an irresistible smile and much 
blarney, so that ip return foi* the 
(Continued on page four) . . 



cases the sign c. This aignifleis that 
the correct accent of these four notes 
is as follows: T! 2 "f 4, but if any 
pianist were to commit the atrocity of 
playing jazz music In that manner he 
would forcibly be told to go home if 
he wished to do practising. He w'ould 
be replaced by a real plas-er with a 
cheerful countenance and a big left 
hand which would crash along in a 
monotonous rhythm striking the odd 
correct chord once in a while, while 
at the same time, his ■i-igh't hand, 
when not engaged in running chro- 
matic scales up and down the key- 
board, would bring out the music with 
the accent placed in this 

1 2 3 4 or more usually 1 ^ 
4-1 2 3 4 and every-one would be 
happy. This accenting of the -weak 
beats of the bar i.è the second and 
fourth beats, is what is called synco- 
pation. That this is so much in place 



manner 
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Gill and the Community Players 



on November the 4th, just too late to be 
noüced here last week, the Gazette has some significent and provocative 

McGill’s duty to encourage dramatic art in Montreal, 
raisoH university of neglecting that duty. The 

ftnv CO • J charge is not, as might have been expected, the lack of 
littiP dranmüc activity at the university, but concerns itself ivith that 
ff ^ enthusiasts, the Community Players, who for the 

tir perhaps the only bright chapter in the drama- 

n ^ ^ Community Players, have now reached a crisis 

in ±eir carwr. Unable to obtain even the simple room in which they success-, 
f^Iy earned on last year, and without any reasonable expectation, of being 
able j^o raise Ae funds with which to secure an adequate and suitable thea- 
tre, the organization is reluctantly forced to suspend its activities “unless or 
until, more propitious auspices develop.” 

After discussing the successful Hart House Players in Toronto whose dis- 
tinctive ivork has been made possible both by the enlightened private phi- 
I^thropy which placed at their' disposal an elaborately equipped Little 
Theatre in Hart House at the University of Toronto, and by the practical 
and substantial support given the players by the undergraduates and staff of 
the university, the Gazette goes on to say: — 

“The question naturallly suggests itself: Why should not McGill Univer- 
sity assume more of the responsibility for the continuance and encourage- 
ment of the Communit)' Players? It may not be possible to provide a theatre 
as complete in all details as tliat at Hart House, but somewhere among the • 
numerous buildings of McGill there shotild be found a space capable of 
adaptation to the not overly-exigent requirements of the zealous workers of 
the group. The personal interest of more members of the faculty, the gradu- 
-ate body and the under-graduates should also be manifested. Some of the pro- 
fessors have been commendably assiduous in the movement, lending their 
service in various capacities and swelling the lists of subscribers, but they 
are few Jn comparison with the number who should be found supporting a 
movement which deserves so well of the great University. The Gazette from 
tome to time has had occasion to point out that McGill is not guiltless of the 
charge of neglecting the art of the drama in its contemporary manifestations, 
for some of the finest productions of the current stage have played to audien- 
ces which were no credit to a centre of education, art and culture such as 
MontreaVprides itself on being. A spontaneous move on the part of the Uni- 
versity to back up the Community Players might perhaps encourage some 
men of means to come foiw’ard with offers of financial support w*hich w(Hil'd 
idlow the organisation to carry on. Surely tlie maintenance under the aegis of 
the University of a coterie of enthusiasts for what is most vital in the drama 
would be as worthy, though perhaps not so spectacular, an accomplishment 
as the development of a winning football team.” 

These are not creditable reflections .on our university, but coming from so 
reputable a journal as the Gazette, they demand our serious consideration. 
We should like to have seen someone among us come forward with a refuta- 
tion and a vindication. This has not been done. 

Nevertheless we are not altogether and unreservedly ready to plead guilty 
to the charge of neglect. Several undergraduates have taken part in the pro- 
ductions of the Community Players, in some cases not in minor roles. A 
good proportion of their audiences has been drawn from university circles. 
We think, however, tliat the charge of neglect will shortly become less welL 
founded. The questionaire held by the Students’ Council at the beginning of 
the tcmi has revealed the fact that there are three hundred students here who 
are deeply interested in the drama, a large number of whom have had e.xpe- 
rience in tlie acting and producing of amateur plays, and a meeting is 
shortly to be called for the purpose of forming a dramatic organization 
which should at once undertake the production of some worthy modem plays. 

While in the position to do no more than voice an opinion, we might 
suggest that the “spontaneous move on the part of the University to back up 
the Community Players” which is desired by the Gazette might take the form 
of an invitation to the players to co-operate \\nth a student organization, and 
make use of whatever stage the students are able to secure at McGill. We 
have sufficient faith in our university to believe that if the Community 
Players became in any way connected with a college organization they would 
be granted a measure of support from students and alunmi that would 
make their ventures a financial, as well as an artistic success. The latter, 
they have almost always been in the past, and that the lack of an adequate 
tteatre should prevent us having any more of them must be a -source of some 
humiliation to all lovers of the drama in Montreal. 



r HERE was nothing else for It; 
Aunt Agatha would have to 
go. Cecily had scarcely left 
me, and her graceful figure could 
Btlii be seen as she went blithely on 
her way down the street as 1 first 
dumbly realized that l would be fi- 
- nally forced to come to thlg decision, 
no matter how little I relished the 
prospect. In spite of what old-fogies 
say about the young men of to-day 
we are not total brutes and we still 
manage to preserve some sentiments 
of an old-fashioned chivalry. 

Not so the girls, however. All the 
old cranks who ever nursed a hot- 
water bottle could say anything they 
chose about the modern girl as 
far as I was concerned. Was not 
Cecily a fair sample of the' modern 
girl and who but CecUy had caused 
me all this mental angpiish? The mo- 
dern girl could not possibly be ma- 
ligned. They were trouble makers, all 
of them. 

Take Cecily for instance, She had 
bounced up to n?<e in the street and 
had greeted me radiantly. Somehow 
Cecily’s lips seemed exceptionally fas- 
cinating with tlieir thin, carmine lines 
■ which shaped themselves into all 
manner of charming forms. Sudden- 
ly I had heard myself asking her to 
go out to dinner that very night. Of 
course she agreed: I have always 

found Cecily far too agreeable. 

.’All very nijee, and no difficulty 
there! No difficulty? when my total 
negotiable pecuniary assets comprised 
eight jingling ooppens and one of 
those large, new five-cent pieces, 
which if the eagle-eyed porter mis- 
- took for twenty-five cents could only 
serve to regain my hat from itg tem,- 
porary custodian. And 1 had had for- 
mer experience with supper parties-^ 
and with Cecily. . ' • 

I had to have the money, and the 
only way to get it was to dispose of 
Aunt Agatha. I resolved to do it, and 
silenced my Victorian coilscience by 
putting the blame on Cecily. Then I 
went to the house and got Aunt Aga- 
tha. 

For once my knowledge of Rushan 
novels was of value to me. I had 
read of places in the slums of the 
great city where one went on , occa- 
sions like the present. At one of those 
refuges where 'the flotsam and 'jets- 
am of civilization collect, places' t> 
which mention is so often made in 
■ the storieg of Andreyev and Dostoe- 
vsky I would leave my beloved 
Aunt Agatha and receive in, return 
sufficient money to take Cecily out. 
But I had no happy anticipation of 
the evening, for how would I be able 
not to feel the least bit guilty for 
what I had done? 

Yet still I- was going to do it, and 
os I took Aunt Agatha through 
streets which were each dirtier then 
those preceding then^, my face wore 
a set. determined expression. 

Yet for all that, when I entered the 
place I felt strangely uneesy, and 
jfor the first time since' I had origi- 
nated that plan I had doubts about 
the reception my offer of Aunt Aga- 
tha would receive. But I stated my 
purpose to the little dark-eyed man 
who came hurrying *to greet me. And 
it was a terrible surprise to me and 
bitter disappointment when he show- 
ed no Interest in my proposal. “Too 
old fashioned,” he said, and displayed 
no further interest In Aunt Agatha. 

Out in the street again mjy -hopes 
revived, and when I came to the next 
place which looked as though it 
would have some use for Aunt AgA- 
tha I plunged in without any com- 
fondtionfl. It 'wus dark inside, but 
men my eyes grew uséd to the dim' 



light I saw a lean wolf-like man ri- 
sing up from a seat in the corner. 

As soon as he perceived Aunt Aga- 
tha the man seemel to understand 
my presence in his premises and if 
he displayed no trouiondou.s interest, 
at least he was lees disinterested 
than the one to whom I had last 
applied. He drew closer and with his 
hands and eyes examined Aunt Aga- 
tha very carefully. I awaited his de- 
cision breathlessly. 

Presently he grew quite excdlted 
over something. “Der back, der back," 
he kept repeating, thumping mj. 
Aunt Agatha on the back all th« 
time, “in dcr back she don’t oben!” 

I expressed polite wonder at this 
discovery! aind remarked that as I 
had never used Aunt Agatha, 1 w«t 
. really . not very well informed about 
such pecullarHles. 

The man evidently did not believo 
me, but he went on with his inspec- 
tion— to my dismay, for I was an- 
gered by his conduct, and was more- 
over beginning to have doubts as to 
his intentions. 

He began to speak: “Too ol-fa- 

sliioned, no demand for such kinds 
nowadays. Nod much use to talk. Be- 
sides vere is der lens?” 

Hdg last question surprised me, but . 
I locked and , saw that what he ha>i 
said was truO. I could only repeat 
my former observation that I had ' 
never taken, any pictures with .Aunt . 
Agatha, I also explailned to him how . 
I happened to possess the camera» 
for I thought it better to 9o so since 
he might suspect me of having stolen 
it. It had been presented to me by 
a miaiden aunt, many, years before,.’ 
and I had kept it as a remembrance 
of my dear Aunt Agatha after her 
death. The man smiled and waved me 
out. 

If only I had ' never tried to mu 
Aunt Agatha, I wailed as I went back " 
home, I would neVer have felt thi* 
shame for possçsihg an article so 
worthless that no pawn-broker would 
accept it. It had been Cecily — that de- 
vilish little Cecily. But I would have 
my revenge. I would not take her out' 
that night; I would stay away with- 
out malting any excuse! 

The preposperous daring of my 
plan put me In. a happy frame of 
nxihd. To leave,. Cjsoily waiting to be 
called for— theHhlng was unheard of 
—and what a splendid fellow I was 
to éssay the feat. 

With such delicious reflections' I was 
jubilant when I reached home. And I 
had just settled do'wn to ohuokle 
over the chagrdn which would 
fill Ceciy's little soul ■within the next 
few hours when my pleasant reflec- 
tions were interrupted by the rirging 
of the telephone. 

It wa® Cecily telling me that she 
W'as so soiTy, hut It “was” In her en- 
gagement book that she had agreed 
to attend a dance but at the Yacht 
Club. Bo she “really'* hod to cancel 
her arrangement with me. I can’t re- 
member what I said in reply, Possi- 
bly I waa erpeechless. - - 
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Andree Pascal 
Scores Triumph 
In L' Aiglon 



The Pealm 

of Music 



The Dumbells 
Come Again 
In Sixth Revue 

nCB the brook tm® Dumbells seem 
to ffo n for ever, and like the 
poem, they are becoming a little 
out of date. However, tney are quite 
oblivious to the fact, and so w^s the 
Jarge audience at His Majesty’s last 
night which gave an enthusiastic 
welcome to Captain Plunkett’s Sixth 
Annual Revue, “Ace High.’’ 

Thris year’s edltiJon foWows the 
eaone general pattern as those which 
have gone before, but it seems oh the 
whole to- lack that flinal touch of snap 
that makes or fails to make a good 
revue. Some of the Dumbell 'shows 
undoubitedly had It, and there are 
place® In “Ace Hign’’ that go with the 
old swing— 'but not enough of thqm. 
The srtandard favorites Red Newndan, 
Al Plunkett, Ross Hamilton and Jock 
Holland are all back again in their 
old roles — ^Red as a cockney, .Al 

Plunkett with his stumbling little 
laugh in the middle of a comic, song 
■ung otherwise with great and humour- 
ous solenmlty, Rosts Hamiljton ai 
Marjorie, a/nd Holland as the Vamp. 
But the honours thr's time really rest 
“witih some of the others. Plpsft and fore- 
most, with the Dumbells Orchestra, 
then with Stan Bennett and a new- 
comer, pat Rafferty, and a “womaji” 
by the name of Glenn Allan, whom I 
don’t remember having seen before. 

The Dumbells Orchestra u.ider the 
direction of Captain Plunkett opens 
the second act, and was the bright 
spot of the evening. It is rarely in 
Montreal that we have an opportunity 
of hearing jaza played superlatively 
well. Paul 'Whiteman was here last 
year. OoasTonally a really good or- 
chestra comes to the Princess,. Now 
the Dumbells havq. formed one among 
themselves. The influence of White- 
man is seen in the perfect co-ordinat- 
ion among the various parts . ,pf the 
orchestra, and sweet effectla-e utse of 
eonitrast between sweet and harsh, 90ft 
and loud- -- • ; • 

Stan Bennett played the perfectly 
priceless old bean to perfection. The 
monocle, the vacant look, the cooty 
garage, the half open miout'h and pro- 
truding teeth, the vague smile, the 
affected accent— it was the “silly ass’* 
done to the life. As a staff officer 
bent on maintaining discipline he was 
the saving grace of a rather boring 
•kit called “A Cannek’s Dream,” while 
bis Bang, about the Hussars, and "My 
Word!* provided some of the . moat 
amusing moments of. the evening. Pat 
Rafferty’s ebiet claim to praise Is 
for his hiterpretatdon of a Spanish- 
Itallan serenade- called “SCgnom’’ in 
which, he urges her to "put on yoiur 
camtBOla, jump into my gondola, and 
bi-^ddler-l-do with me." I heard this 
once before, in* 10 b 9 , on the sands ait 
Margate, but never again imtll last 
night. It Is a good song, and Rafferty 
does It justice. Al Fluiikett has some 
fairly gbod numbers, and a couple of 
pretty bad ones. There Is a wretcCied 
sentimental "mother" song called *Tf 
I Can’t ang About my Mammy, 1 
"Won’t aing at All" for which (ho oiught 
to face a ftirdng squad at dawn. But 
then we think of such albsurd fokaery 
as "Shall I have it Bobbed or 
Shingled,’’ and “Yum, yum, yum,” and 
decide to commute it to life imprison.- 
ment The ‘‘women’s’’ voices seem to 
have something of thoHr oleair feminine 
charm, but Qlon Allan, at least, looks 
and dances like a girl. His *T>ance 
Oriental’’ would make a theolog feel 
passionate. There is a horrible pseudo- 
patriotic song called “Don’t Let them 
Scrap the British Navy,’’ but then, on 
the other hand, there is “Say tt with a 
Ukalele.’’ And so It goes. There is 
some second rate stuff, and a certain 
amount of first class matter, and a 
goctd deal that is quite passable. On the 
whole, tt’a p, show wowth seeing, 

.... A.J.M.S.- - 



OSTAiND’s “L’Alglon" has for 
some t<rae been considered one 
of the classics of the modem 
French stage. its finq declamatory 
passages, its poetic beauty, and the 
appeal of Its central character, have 
ffi"ven it a high place in the minds cf 
actors and audience aJike. Ttls is 
strongly evidenced at the Orpheum 
Theatre this week, where thie Porte St, 
MarUn production ds rousing capacity 
audienos to more than their usual 
amount of enthusiasm. 

As a play “L’Alglon’’ is far inferior 
to "Cyrano.’’ As a vehicle for dra- 
matic and Interpreattive acting by the. 
central character, it is excellent. There 
is really only one important figure in 
the play, the young Due de Relohstadt, 
weakling son of the great NapoBeon. 
Virtually a prisoner at the Austrian 
court, he sees himself in imagination 
as his faither’s successor. Emperor of 
France, Napolqon the second. The 
Haney ends in death and disillusion- 
meht, hut not before “L’Aiglon” has 
token on smeithing of the courage and 
the glory which he associates with the 
memory of his father — ^and inoidenitally 
not before we have been treated to a 
beautiful performance by Andree Pas- 
cal. 

It would he extremely dlffl.'cult tc 
Praise iMladiame Pascal’s leading of 
the title role too 'highly. It is douht- 
ful iwhether she has done anything bet- 
ter since she came to Montreal — and 
that is very high praise indeed. 

In* the eloquent plea for the resttaa- 
tloji of the Empire, in the terrib'e vis- 
ion of the ba'btie of Wagram, in the 
pitiful death scene, she' is equally 
successful. Her fine voice and her 
keen understanding" of emotional val- 
ues give to the rhymed couplets thek- 
full measure of beauty ajid grandeur! 

The other characters are only of 
minor Importance. (M. Magnier gives 
Us an initeresting dhaxacter study of 
Flambeau, the faithful old soldier of 
the Great Army, prepared to devote 
himself to the young Duke with *he 
same zeail amd whofletoeartednesB which 
he sBrowed In the cause of Napoleon. 
M, Montis is the craÆty Mettemlch, 
Olwuicellor of Austria, bitter in his 
hatred of Napoleon and of everything 
that brings bock hla memory. Jean. 
Duval oontributqs a good portrait cf 
the Emperor. As usuafl, the rest of 
the cast fa excellent. 

For many people, the enjoyment uf 
thé play was rather naarred by the 
audience’s insistencce uiwn loud and 
prolonged applause at too frequent in- 
tervals. Every speech of more than 
six Unes in length, and every lofer- 
ence to the restoraUbn of the 3munger 
Napoleon to his father’s throne, evoked 
the manifest enthusiasm of a great 
many of those present. Apparently 
the name of Napoleon is still a very 
potent one among the French-speaking 
people even in a Canadian city. Their 
enthusiasm was rather trydoig up*on 
those who, were interested in the de- 
velopment of the play. It seemed ra- 
ther Ps if many of the actors dhared 
In this annoyance at the constant in- 
terruptions. 

‘iMttatmartre,’’ by Frondaie, was the 
offering during the second i>art of 
last week. Madame Pascal scored 
another triumph as t(he gir;. from 
Montmartre, born and brouight up in 
Its influence, and unable to keep away 
from fit even in response to a gr^t 
love. M. P. Almette shared in the 
honours of this production, 



The Realm 

of Music 

Isa Kremer 

N audience which clapped and 
«tamped and cheered and caU 
led for encore after encore at 
the conclusion of her programme paid 
a remarkable tribute to the charming 
artistry of Isa Kremer, the Russian 
balladist whose recital at the Orpheum 
on Sunday afternoon was an unquali- 
fied success*. Miss Kremer’s repertoire 
was a varied one, embracing ballads 
and folk songs In Russian, French, 
English, Italian and Jew^ish. The type 
of song ranged from the pathetic to 
the gay, from a courtly minuet of old 
France to a wild Russian peasant 
song, from a tender lullaby to a Yid- 
dish drinking song. Miss- Kremer is of 
an exceedingly pleasing personality, 
and has a voice, not powerful, not al- 
together sweet, but clear and ringing 
with a bell-like note that is very 
beautiful. In some of her rough coun- 
try songs a augge.stion of harshness 

creeps into her tone that Is not out of 
place, and swves only to accentuate 
the beauty of her more tender num- 
bers. But it Is not her voice alone that 
Is this artist’s achievement. She is not 
solely a singer; she is an interpreter 
of songa Every gesture, each move- 
ment of the hands, of the mobile face, 
eyes, lips, lends life and colour to he'r 
ballads. Sometimes she is able to 
throw an air of fairy-like encl.antinent 
•’*■61 «orne song, ns in htr interpreta- 
tion of Brockway’s "Little Sparrow" 
where she seems to recreate the piti- 
ful figure of the betrayed and for- 
saken maiden of romance crooning a 
heartbroken little love song as she 
piles her needle. The prick which she 
gives her careless finger at the end 
is a concluding note of genius. One of 
the most popular of her Jewish num- 
bers — and these seemed most familiar 
and Pleasing of all to Sunday’s audi- 
ence — was "Lechaem rebemi’*, some- 
thing in an altogether different vein. 
This 1 ® a drinking song in which the 
faithful Jews sing to the Rabbi at the 
Sabbath night supper, and as the song 
progresses, the singer is gradually 
overcome with wine, and end.® in in- 
coherence and inarticulation. It was a 
masterly piece of work, with a plea- 
sing flavour of irony like a 
priest getting drunk at Com- 
munlooy. It was received with 
laughter and applause. Among the 
other of Miss Kremer’a most pleasing 
numbers were “Le Petit Navire,’’ a 
delicate and haunting cradle song 
from France, Paisiello’s lilting gypsy 
Bong, “Chi vuol la Zlngarella", and 
the German “Phyllia und die Mutter." 
Moussorgaky “Hopak" and ^imsky- 
Korakoff’s “Song of the Sheperd Lehl” 
were representative songs of the mo- 
dern Russian composers rendered in 
the first case with the wild abandon, 
and In the second, with the airy charm 
appropriate to their themes. 

Leon Rosenblooni, Miss Kremer’s 
accompanist, demonstrated his fine 
feeling and mastery of technique in 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G sharp 
minor, and a Liszt Polonaise, but most 
of all In Chopin’s Fantaisie in F minor. 

The recital was a pleasing one in 
every way, and Aliss Kremer and her 
accompanist thoroughly deserved the 
splendid reception they received. 

— A.'J.M.S. 



Three 

Clever Skit & 
Dancing Act 
At Princess 

T the Princess this week there 
is what I consider one of the 
best vaudeville skits that ha® 
been seen in Montreal; certainly it is 
the best of the skits that have come 
* to the Princess this season. This is a 
comedy in four scenes written by Ed- 
gar Selwyn, TVeliington Cross has 
the leading part and the other three 
Characters are almost as adequately 
portrayed as is the principal — which 
is no small praise. “Anything Might 
Happen," as the act is calied, is a 
very funny, very clever, and very well- 
constructed little comedy. Wellington 
Cross besides giving an exhibition of 
whimsical charm in “Aüythlng Might 
Happen’’ proves himself a popular 
monologuist. One of his brightest 
sallies were "I didn’t say that you, 
danced like a heifer. I said like a 
zephyr.” 

If "Anything Might Happen’’ is 
vaudeville of the society comedy type 
then “Music and Visualizations" is of 
renme calbre. Mary on Vadie, a dan- 
seuse, and Ota Gygi, a violinist, are 
the leaders and are backed up by six 
lithe girls of more pleasing and recent 
vintage than the customary vaudeville 
dance arUsts. The settings in this 
number must be commendably com- 
mented upon; the general effect of 
scenery and lighting in some dances 
is even apt to take attention from the 
performers, 

Carlton Emmy directs a dog act 
which in spite of the fact that ft 
caused an elderly lady sitting behindi 
me to remark, "How sweet!" is quite 
unusual and good. He ruins It all at 
the end, however, by reciting with 
great feeling a pathetic little abor- 
tion called “Somebody Poisoned My 
Dog.” Before Mr, Emmy had perpe- 
trated even the first verse I reflected 
that the poison could have been put 
to a better use. 

•Since Edith Clifford was too indlsp'o.s- 
ed to apipear at Monday’s performanco, 
there is no unfairness in saying that 
her act was somewhat crippled. But 
Mabel Leonard, the accompanist, 
played, and the gods were either le- 
nient or empty. 

Ed. ^nù. Tom Hickey have enough 
vitality to make a success out of ma- 
terial wliich shows that the Hickey 
boys take few chances with any un- 
tried means. But one of them has an 
expressive face and is adaptable to 
slapstick. 

Bert Lahr of Lahr and Mercedes in 
“What’s the Idea" Is another vaude-' 
villlan with slap-stick tendencies. 
His travesty of a policeman is vei’y 
timely in Montreal, and i® ap- 
preciated. Mercedes, while she makes 
no great attempt to do either, cannot 
sing or dance. She is flairly pleasing 
to the eyes and maintains a kind ot 
bovine abstraction. 

Instead of the acrobatic act which 
was announced on the programme, 
Col, Fred Lindsay, an Australian 
sportsman and game hunter, gave an 
exhibition with a stock whip. 

Jim Baggert and Rose Sheldon pre- 
sented “Eenjoying Tihemseh-es" which 
they and perhaps a few others in the 
theatre may have done, 

I must here confess that I missed . 
the Canadian United News, Aesop’s 
Fables, and the orchestral selections, 

I refuse to commit myself by saying 
whether or not I considered myself 
fortunate. 

— W. O. T. ! 
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Studies in Murder 

Edmund Lester Pearson 
Published by the Macmillan Com- 
jfKzny. 

JHE d'fficulty of commeatingr on 
a work of bhla sort is ve^jr 
great, fcr the book is really a 
ntirft'bpr of different works. The only 
thing they Imve in oommon is their 
ooncefn with murder — - a very 
broad subject indeed. The fact ijf 
unurder being tihe centi-al incident s a 
oairrative mak&s H no more akin to 
other narratives treating of the same 
tiring than :does love, the seer, 'Or ,-war. 
T)iere nre, however, a few fundament 
princpileis ir.unning through “Stud- 
1 m in Murder." 

' Thts sot of studies was written by 
Ë. Xi. Pearson, ,who is best known *by 
hf!s ■biogi-aphy o>£ Theodore Roosev«‘*. 
He Jias rendered a service to the 
re.adlng public in many waj's: first, 
he has brought before Us notice the 
^e-taila of .several murder cases, fam- 
Ojiis in their t'-tne, but now almost for- 
ejo'tten; secondly, he bias put forth tJie 
®' tluUe logical ordeir, bay- 
ing first sifted them in regard to im- 
l^rtancc, -and thirdly, he has extpress- 
ed*- with the ease of an. 'intere»tin\g and 
suggestive style what would otherwise 
be a series of lethal and legal minu- 
tiaei' barren and bald. 

;Mr. Pearson is Clearly pained by 
setreral things in connection with mur- 
dpr.- He points out thdt the record 
f(_r‘ homreide is in the hands of his 
own naition (the United States), and, 
suggests that this is due to the extra- 
ordinary amount of sympathj', on the 
part of the people, for one accused of 
n^urdcr, often resulting in bis acqùit- 
ttil cr a lenient sentence. In every 
we'il advertised trial all scats of abuse 
are melted ' to t?ho proseoirting aittoi- 
néys, the defendant becoanes an object 
olJ;;Plty, and the murdered one is en- 
tiviily forgotten.: the judge receives 

trreaitening letters, and. if the culprit 
has belonged to a church or a mis- 
sionary society, these organization 
come to his aid. 

Everj' case taken up in "Studrea in 
Murder" has .some .special obarocteris- 
tic to lecommend it to our attention. 
In the firsit account, which Is the 
most interestînig, and which occupies 
over half 'the book, a j^cung woman of 

• previously irreproachable' chnraoter (In 
Khe woids of the doggerel vers'î 
wblch bec.ame current during the trial) 
w^s accused of tak.'ng. an axe .and 
gltlng her mothôr forty whacflcs, "jind 
when .she aa,w what she bad done,- sbe 
ga!ve .lier fatlicr forty-one." This is 
alpaost precisely what tcok place. A 
Blngitlarly oold-'blooded piece of b\i 3 ,l- 
ne/Bb, 'Which scarcely anj'one would 
erpdlt ae the .work of this young Sun- 

• dajy-school teacher — albelit there rwus 
;.a K’a.st heap of circunistoai/tlal evl.- 

denco against her! Therè is also tlie 
account ot a thrilllTig murder at .sea 
— as ■ a maitter Of Caicit, three persons 
were killed and two were, ait differ- 
ent times, accused. The fantastical 
conduct of the first mate, who was af- 
terwards convicted and senitenced, is 
boith amusing and instructive. A 
most Interesting part of this affair 5s 
.the publication of several "idUterate 
documents wrilbten by a Har-vurd 
.fioienco student after the. murders hlid 
balcon place (this student was- the only 
educated person on board). Other 
cases handled by Mr. Pearson ai'e the 
wide-famed Nath-an murder and the 
disajppe.ai-ance from a small New Eng- 
land village of a crazy man. , Ii| üie 
■ blitter: c!ise the coroner's jury brought. 

. In a jVerdlct of murder. An arrest 
was liaado, and the poor feilqw, wiic' 
was |accirsed, was . 9 ) worked ’iumn 
that jhe wrote and signed a most' 
el.aborate confesion; then, towardp the- 
'time of the accused’s execution,' .the 
miuHlercd nirtn appeared. ■ , , 

In an apology for his book, Mr. 
Pearson .says that in every base taken 
tlmre are points of importitnce 
Which have never been unmvqlled ~ • 
la some causes tihe whole crime is an ’ 



Of Universities 

Mediaeval Modern 

(continued from page one) 
walls, nor 'any kings who thought 
seriously of malting their subjects 
their slaves. Europe was freer, and 
men could move about from place to 
place without l>eing suspected of plot- 
ting to overthrow national or indus- 
trial moiiopoUes. This does not mean 
• that artisans .were not Interested in 
their professions, and their profes- 
sional rights, nor does it mean that 
citizens lacked the elementary desire 
to assert theh* right of freedom and, 
self-government — the reverse, and 
since they were only beginning to be' . 
aJlawed to exercise' these rights, they - 
v,rere dlstinotly jealous of them, and ' 
the host of external students, who 
soon ■ came to Bologna to study law, 
met with soirie hostility from the 
townsfolk. Therefore, after the fash- 
ion of mediaeval man, they formed 
themselves nto guilds, according tc 
tho several areas from which they 
came, and these guilds soon arranged 
a mutual understanding, and,, as they 
increased In size, became proportlon- 
oltefly more' powerful. Finally they- 
adopted the principle of collecting 
from their members a master's fee, . 
Which had originally been paid Indi- . 
viduallly -by students, to the masters, 
Thus they hired their own masters, ' 
and from this fact was dtetermined . 
the nature of these law universities. 
The students’ guilds became a oonsti- '■ 
luted university ' body, and regulated 
almost all the affairs of the university, 
exocpt the actual academic standing, 
a privilege which, being fair-minded, 
they saw naturally pertained to the 
masters. It is interesting to note 
tliat the instruction in these student 
universities was always of a high 
order, and if we' assume that that fact 
was -Cjinnecled .with the desire ùi me- 
diaeval students to study, we may .see 
/n it a .deslfability of situdents -having 
a voice in the selection of their pro- 
fessors. In modern universities, un- 
fortunately, I most students are more 
interested in the vulgar imrsuit of 
professionalised athletics. But we 
may stMl .hepe that, penaidventuro 
there are a few righteous men .left in 
Sodopi,. and it would altogether seem 
that those should be given a wide in- 
fluence in all un'iversity affairs.. 

. All ithiis toik' place 4-n the -sioirth • of , 
Europe.; In the nortli there was khp '- 
.contomponaneous iritellectuhl -jevival; 
but it was directed to the studierf o£ 
arts .and -theology, and the great in- 
stitution which grew out of It: -wasi* of 
a different nature, largely because' It 
ar.ise -in'^the metropolitan city of Papls; 
Ever since ithe da 5 's oif Ohariemague, 
there Jiad 'been established In north-' 
çrn Europe, cathedral a.nd monastery- 
schools, and at the gren.t calthièdi’al' of 
Notre -Daiine, ' .In Paris, the 'Chancellor 

, found himself confronted with a. laige . 

• bcdiy of prospective students. .«l’or 
this I'eason he hired and licensed other 
teachers to help In insüàiction, ' .and 
v/ilieft. these 'teianhcrs .became '.numér- 
oua, ’being foreigners, lilce the stu- 
dents of Bolcgna. they fouitd it ner 
cessary bo form themselves into a so- 
ciety- and it was this society -which, -at 
Paris, -becianie biie unlversdty . We nm.ÿ 
lioto that this type of university, whlH^ 
vigorous in .periods of general jntel-' 
leotuaJ activity, t-ended at othea* .times 

• to become stagnant, and thus .prove 

• its Inadequacy ag a permanent insti- 
tution. We, to-day, can well under- 

I — — — — à— • 

• unsolved mystery — and there are 
many iintcreating hints which came 

.: out during the -trials and -wMch have 
■ never been conclusively shown to have 
any .logical conolua'.on. AU these 
thing's are pabulum for mucSi thought 
and tesr a genuine emplojnnent of 'he 
dialboMc faculties. Such are ' the 
benefits from a reading of the book 
pointed out by the author; it must a.lso 
be commended as a most entertaining 

' collection of tales . 

-ALiAJN' LATHAM. . 



A Comparison 
of Constitutions 



A Review 






Federalism in North America by 
Herbert Arthur Smith, M. A., Profes- 
sor of Common Law in McGill Uni- 
versity. The Ckipnan Law Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, .328 pp. 

r HE study of comparative go- 
vernments is, I ;belleve, one of. 
the most popular subjects at 
present offered to students taking a 
course in the so-called liberal arts. At 
many 'uni.versttles of <note, where -they 
have taken a sort of census, it was 
found to rank third favourite to Politi- 
cal Economy and Psychology. And it: 
seems to be growing In popularity* 
from seas'lon to session. , 

The increase In popularity of this 
study. has caused an enormous number 
W botrica to be published on the milU 
ject— library shelves are becorning 
overcrowded with them. Most of 
them, are exceedingly technical and In- 
volved. and as dry ap the authors; 
kno.w how to make them; others, 
make edsy and even pleasant reading, ■ 
but are hopelessly lacking In essenw 
tlal details. -I think 'that Professor 
Smith’s "Federalism in North. 
America" has struck the happy 
'meSlirm. The hr.ok unflertakea a 
Comparison of Unl!;od Stages nnd 
ca^dlan governmental Institutions, ‘ 
and Though the volume 4s somewhat 
• small for its nature. It contains suf- 
ficient information for a student who' 

Is making even more than a cj^al 
study of the subject. ' Not wlthstandw 
ing the author’s'hopejs 1 0 the contrail, 
r think It will s-ervé'i as an excellent 
short cut to an examination. If the 
examiner is anything ' hut u cranTc, 
the man who consuiOBS this hook 
fairly thoroughly ^should score well in 
a test held on the subject 
But the great thing In favor bf ' 
the book is that ■■•It là . written In a' 
style considerably superior to that 
which one has gfrown accustomed tO 
expect In the average college text’ 
book. I am Inclined to think that !f 
you pick up the -book when you tire 
In a serious state of .mind you oarlll 
read more than Jialf -of it hefore .y'on' . 
put It away — even If you are .not a 
student of political science. And there 
Is every chance that you- may some- 
day read the remaining portions bf 
It too. » 

Tlie Constitutions of both .countries 
have been appended so that the student 
^ih'out much, trouble, search' 
out any minute detail , that’ has net 
been covered In the teart. The volume 
should prove especially valuable^ for 
those who will he taking Course Six 
In the Department of Economics In 
the Faculty of Arts, 

■ T. H. Harrfe, 

H • — ^ — . — — 



LAl/S VEJ\r£JiJS 

5 WEET. la snow to summer for 
the thirsty to drink, and sweet 
■for sailors after winter to see 
the garland of spring; but most aweet 
•when one cloak shelters jtwo lovers, 
and the t^e of love is told by both. 

Anthology. 



stamd this, for wo have befoi-e us so 
many tamentablej examples ’ of the 
same thmg. The truth is 'ühait Im aU 
.places, and at ail t^neis, there are In- 
telligent and vigorously-minded per- 
sons, both among .professors, 
among students, and for success 
academic maitters. It Is essentioil that 
university-gov’ernmenit shouüd bo in- 
fïuoàced iby botih inteniligeut . sections. 

— VBSPASIANO. 
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Junk: a Defence:, of Jazz 

(Continued from page Que) 

beginning of the chorus, for .the rest 
is merely some twistlng-about of this 
main theme. Simplicity Is yie basis 
of jazz melodies and a careful con- 
sideration will Show that for the most 
port they consist in parts of a scale or 
are formed, by breaking up ^ chonds. 
Thus the theme of J'Gee! But: I Hats 
to go 'iHome Alone" Is a few descend- 
ing notes of the scale of E ||flat, of 
"Llmeliouse Blues" Is three liotes of 
a ' scale, of "The Sheik” imd "Lovey 
Came .'Back” are also ■ developii|ettts- of 
à -scale and the haunitingi melody ' 
"What'll I Do" if anaJyzeid sljjows It- 
self to^lje a mere breaking' up soma 
very '.cpmmon musical; interva9|i. iPer- 
liapà we compliment 'jazzy eoinposeM 
' ^too much on fhelr siinpliolty lot raoi« 
ody,-^;^perhaps they ; can’t . help i -rît. 
Nevertheless they deserve i praise, 
oun greatest musician ' was a believer 

ft ‘ 

of simplicity of theme; the célébrât^ 
Sche]T 20 ':df his Ninth Symphony has 
for its main theme one bar consisting 
of three D’a irepeate«d ! in a certald : 
rhythm,' the main subject of his FJfth 
(first idovement) y founded on a 
chord as Iti also the .theme of tho 
. much-played finale of the "Moonw 
light" Sonata. I'm aure that Beeth- 
oven would have smiled quite indul- 
gently if he heard jazz, 

Harmony, the last requisite, dresses 
up the melody eo that it should not 
sound bare. It Is here that Jazz is 
weakest especially in piano musics 
for .'the composer is content to leavo 
the bass, which is the harmony part 
of jazz music on the piano, in the 
form of octaves with a few scattered 
chonds thrown In. , he may =ho 
readily Excused for this^as he mpst 
know that the player wijl gladly supw 
ply h'Ià .P'Wn bass, ^ 'a matter - of 
fact ja:^ rnhsic on heing first pub- 
lis)^; dj .printed ;on a slip of paper 
with the y heading "Professional Copy** 
On it, .and -no boas, at all is suppliedll 
But we must remember that Jazz >ia 
intended pcimAnily Cor the .archestiw 
for .which the imualc fz nsuatiy /detU* 
fully :arraqged:. the 'banjos, and drums 
keeping up the definite rhythm of the 
muaio while the saxophone gives out 
the modedy in l^loring almoat hu- 
man tones, with ,a .few rather musical 
paddlng-up PAsaageu sM nrOss- 
rhythms supplied occksioiiolly hy -^iko 
other •instruments; Mils •peculiar hjso 
of wind inatruments found daver 
Rimsky ‘iKorsakoff, -Vlnoent jyindÿ; 
Strauss and 'many other- of our lead* 
ing, musicians. 

So perhaps 'therela domething leven 
to jazz. And in addition to Ihe above, 

It possesses certain dualities in which 
it quite surpasses Its more . reserved 
parent: it y short, truly a much ap- 
preciated quality, and moat of us like 
it, which aettlea the question ;of its 
worth finally jind absolutely. 

Oxford Advises 

(CJontinued from page One) 
prlvile^ .of getting aooiahy drunk at 
your college’s expense at the énd of 
term, you wUl sit on 'burning boards, 
whenever he commandis you, clad, ih' 
nothing ^ut the winter wind and. tho 
aiaindrops. Sell your soul to the Bach 
Choir, -or to the Cadena Cafe, or to the 
Hypocrites’ Club, or to the O.U.D.S., 
or to the O.U. anj-thing else. They will 
oill charge you.. But St dees not matter 
what you 'do. provided only that 5 ’ou 
have some not anti-social means of 
expending your energy. . . 

And what would be his message? 
To follow <wi 8 dom and know virtue? 
But wisdom is relative, and virtue, 
only tlie -direction of potential evil 
into j symbolic channels. Therefore 
our message is, "Put your hand to the 
plough and it shall return again unto 
you; but sow your wHd oats thickly 
and you shall return rejoicing, bring- 
ing your sheaves with you.” 



